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England, returning by way of Valparaiso, the Straits of Magellan, and 
Montevideo. When we have told the reader all this, we have told him 
everything he is likely to learn from Mr. Spry's book. Whether, owing 
to his position as assistant engineer, he had fewer opportunities of ob- 
servation than his brother officers, or whether his powers of observation 
were defective, the result is none the less unsatisfactory. If he deserves 
any credit at all, it is for the ingenuity he has displayed in writing a 
book containing 388 pages, professing to be a narrative of one of the 
most interesting voyages ever made, which is so utterly vapid and desti- 
tute of any real information. When the dredges come up, he usually 
tplls us that they " contained many interesting specimens," but is pru- 
dently silent in regard to the nature of the specimens, that being what 
the reader is especially anxious to learn. 

On one occasion an exploring party discovered in Patagonia a large heap 
of dry and fossilized bones ; we should have been glad to hear what the 
naturalists said of these bones, which doubtless they had no difficulty in 
placing, but the intelligent remark of Mr. Spry on the subject is that 
they " may possibly by arid by suggest the existence of some strange and 
unknown creatures, which ages ago roamed over hill and dale in these 
remote regions." There could be no "by and by" in the matter. 
Either they were or were not the bones of existing animals, and any 
naturalist could have " suggested " definitely in regard to this point in 
five minutes. The best feature in the book are the illustrations, for 
they often tell the story which Mr. Spry labors in vain to do. We are 
sorry to seem somewhat severe on the literary venture of this gentle- 
man, as we have no doubt he has exerted himself to the utmost of his 
capacity in his effort to present the public with a readable book, but the 
material was so novel and abundant and the subject so intensely inter- 
esting, that our disappointment is proportionate to the height of our 
expectations, and we have not hesitated freely to express it. 



9. — Log Letters from the Challenger. By Lord George CamPbeLIi, 
E. N. London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 1877. pp. 504. 

The literary faculty seems determined to assert itself in the noble 
family of Argyle. The Duke himself is not unknown in the world of 
letters. His eldest son, the Marquis of Lome, has written a poem of 
no mean pretensions, though of very moderate merit, and now comes his 
younger brother, Lord George Campbell, a sub-Lieutenant in the Navy, 
with a pleasant, chatty volume containing his youthful impressions 
of a cruise round the world on a scientific exploring expedition in 
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Her Majesty's ship Challenger. The merit of this volume lies in its 
perfectly unaffected style, its buoyant, rollicking humor, its bright and 
graphic descriptions, and the lively and appreciative spirit of obser- 
vation which characterizes it throughout. We become thoroughly 
interested in Lord George, his dog "Sam," and his companions gen- 
erally, very soon after we have made their acquaintance. Although 
the cruise lasted for three years, with occasional intervals of dul- 
ness, the reader is not permitted to share in the ennui of the voyage, 
but, like the scenes of a magic lantern, new and amusing pictures rap- 
idly succeed each other. Under these circumstances we are not disposed 
to be critical as to style, or exacting in regard to the scientific results 
of the expedition ; doubtless we shall have these furnished us before 
long in a work sufficiently dry and elaborate to satisfy a more learned 
class of readers. Lord George's accounts of the marine monsters which 
appeared in the trawls and dredges, of ocean temperature and currents, 
and so forth, are somewhat vague and sketchy, while he seemed keenly 
to realize the intense bore it was to stop for twenty-four hours in mid- 
ocean for the purpose of providing the naturalists with a haul of alcyo- 
naria, umbellularia, and crinoids, or of satisfying them as to whether 
the ooze was radiolarian or globigerina, when he might have been career- 
ing along with a fair breeze to lovely South Sea Islands, where fascinat- 
ing maidens lightly draped in tapa were waiting to ensnare his affections. 
The naivete' and humor with which this young gentleman recounts to 
his anxious family at home, to whom these letters are addressed, the 
difficulty he had in retaining control of his heart at each new spot he 
visited, is one of the most amusing features of the volume. It need 
scarcely be remarked that to a midshipman race and color are absolutely 
immaterial. The best-told and most graphic incidents in the book are 
the author's descriptions of the penguin rookeries, the battle with the 
icebergs in the Antarctic regions, the visit to New Guinea, and the trip 
into the interior of Japan. Lord George is an ardent sportsman, with a 
very considerable smattering of ornithology, and his observations, wher- 
ever the feathered tribe are concerned, are well worth reading ; hence 
his penguin-rookery scene is quite unique. The principal result of the 
Challenger's visit to the far South was to demolish Wilkes's Termination 
Land, which has figured in all atlases since the United States surveying 
expedition returned with the report of its discovery. It is true it was 
only reported as " an appearance of land " sixty miles distant ; the Chal- 
lenger reached a point fifteen miles from its supposed position, and in 
clear weather could see no trace of it. It is to be regretted that the 
hostile attitude of the natives in Humboldt Bay, New Guinea, rendered 
any prolonged stay in that interesting island impossible. It is probably 
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the richest unexplored field for the naturalist in the world. Although 
Japan has been pretty well exhausted by travellers since it has been 
opened to foreigners, there is a spirit and dash about Lord George 
Campbell's scramble into the interior which makes it the most attractive 
part of his book. 

Our author left the Challenger at Valparaiso, crossing the Pampas to 
Buenos Ayres, and here we reluctantly part with him. Asa light and 
sparkling narrative of observation and adventure in little-known regions 
it deserves high commendation. 



10. — A Woman-Hater: A Novel. By Charles Beade. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1877. 8vo (paper), pp. 178. 

After some of his more recent novels, — *'A Simpleton," "The Wan- 
dering Heir," " A Terrible Temptation," — there seemed reason to fear 
that those who heartily admired the true and characteristic side of Mr. 
Charles Beade's work were to see no more of it. A quantity of his 
mere mannerisms, often offensively exaggerated, and altogether unsus- 
tained by the real strength that had once justified them, remained as 
somewhat melancholy reminders of his earlier books. An artificial 
harshness and bluntness, if not coarseness, labored in vain to recall the 
real virility and outspokenness of his best writing. It certainly ap- 
peared as though what had shown itself to be a master-hand was losing 
or abandoning its power. 

" A Woman-Hater " is chiefly valuable because it revives the hope 
that this may not be so. It is by no means a great book ; but it is still 
a capital novel, and there are parts of it which no one but the real 
Charles Beade could possibly have written, — characteristic passages that 
have not only the old manner, but the old force. A certain vigor in the 
action, a snap and pithiness in all the talk, are like the strong, unhack- 
neyed quality that made his earlier stories what they were ; and his 
unfailing element of an absorbing purpose, — a cause to champion, such 
as calls out his energies completely, — is more conspicuous than ever. 
His vigorous defence of women as physicians, which is the leading mo- 
tive of this book, is quite as strong a piece of special pleading as any 
to be found in all his works. 

It is possible that the novel-reader will not find in Dr. Bhoda Gale a 
very welcome addition to Mr. Beade's dramatis persona?. The sudden- 
ness with which she makes her' entry into a plot in which she ob- 
viously is not needed will seem to many a most false and inartistic method 
of forcing a discussion on a special topic. But general rules can hardly 



